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NOTES AND NEWS 

RECENT AECHEOLOGIC FINDS 

Iowa. — While engaged in digging a trench near Fairfield, work- 
men uncovered, at the base of a tree, a block of wood about the 
size of an ordinary brick, which on being broken open revealed 
a thin, well-preserved piece of birch bark, on which were a num- 
ber of pictographs. The outer covering of wood had been thor- 
oughly coated with gum, which apparently had been hardened 
by burning. The relic doubtless had its origin among the In- 
dians of the Great Lakes, since the variety of birch on the bark 
of which the inscription is drawn is not indigenous to the local- 
ity in which it was unearthed. The object may have been de- 
posited at the place in which it was found by some of the Lake 
Indians while en route to Indian Territory, about 50 or 60 years 
ago. 

Kentucky. — Two caves, each of a size to make them important, 
are said to have been found in Kentucky about the middle of 
February; one is in the Chaplain river bottoms, a few miles 
southwest from Lawrenceburg, and the other is at the old Ellis 
place, near Milldale. Both of the caves are reported to contain 
evidences of former aboriginal occupancy. In the former a num- 
ber of stone implements were found. 

Minnesota. — Seven copper mines which were formerly worked 
by the Indians of the vicinity have been found near Pigeon river, 
on the northern shore of Lake Superior, in Cook county, Min- 
nesota, by Captain William P. Spaulding, of Sault Ste Marie, 
Michigan. As no implements have thus far been found in the 
pits, it is assumed that the ancient mining was conducted by 
means of fire and water. Numerous deposits of charcoal have 
been encountered during the process of excavation. A very large 
tree stands in one of the pits. 

Wisconsin. — An interesting discovery of two animal mounds 
has been made about two miles from Winona, Minnesota, within 
the state of Wisconsin. The mounds are about 21 feet in height, 
and their outlines are therefore distinctly traceable. One of the 
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mounds bears the outline of a deer, and has the following dimen- 
sions : Tail, 26 feet ; body, 24 feet long and 19 feet wide ; neck, 
13 feet long ; antlers, 10 feet long and about 8 feet spread ; head, 
18 feet from end of nose to the antlers, 6 feet 7 inches from neck 
to foreleg, 18 feet long; hind leg, 19 feet 9 inches long and 7 feet 
10 inches wide where the body is joined. The neck of the effigy 
extends exactly east and west, the head being at the east end. 
The antlers and nose extend in a line directly north and south, 
the nose pointing south. Some 50 feet south of the first mound 
is another, which apparently takes the form of a rat. The tail 
is very long, extending considerably over 100 feet. The body is 
about 25 feet long. 



